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must obey; the Christian rudiments which he did receive were
not sufficient to bring him to the true worship of God or put him
on the way of salvation. He was told that his own merits would
gain him salvation, but found that this was of no use to a sinner
like himself, and he failed therefore to find inner tranquillity,
becoming terrified of the divine wrath. But, in default of anything
better, he was following the way in which he had been brought
up, when 'an entirely different doctrinal system was raised up,
tending, not to seduce us from Christian allegiance, but to lead
it back to its source and restore it to purity by cleansing it, as it
were, from its dregs. I, offended by its novelty, afforded reluctant
ears to it; and at the beginning, I admit, resisted it strenuously
and vigorously. ... It was very difficult to induce me to admit
that I had spent all my life in ignorance and error. One thing in
particular kept me from agreeing with them, my reverence for
the Church. But when at last I opened my ears and allowed
myself to be taught, I realized that my fear that the majesty of
the Church would be impaired was unnecessary.' The Reformers
persuaded him, he goes on to say, that they were concerned, not
to destroy the Church, but to correct its faults; and that the Pope
was not set up by the Word of God,1 but was self-chosen. They
were able, too, to show that the elevation of the Pope to supreme
power had ruined the good order of the Church. At last they
persuaded him of his error and guilt, and because of his misery
and the prospect of eternal death, he gave up his old way of life
with 'tears and groans', and followed the new.2
These two passages permit us to say several things about
Calvin's conversion. Firstly, we must, of course, accept his plain
statement that it was sudden; but we are not contradicting him
if we say that it was no doubt preceded, as all sudden conversions
whose effect is lasting, and all important decisions'taken by in-
telligent people, seem to be, by a long series of mental questionings
and verbal discussions. This contention is confirmed by the
whole tenor of the passage from the letter to Sadoleto, even if
we have to minimize its autobiographical value. Secondly, we
should be wrong in thinking that the conversion was accompanied
or caused by a great emotional upheaval of the kind that modern
revivalism has led us to associate with the term 'conversion*; and
this is true even if we give full weight to the c tears and groans' of
the letter to Sadoleto. The whole impression given by both
1 certe non verbo Dei constitution.
2 V, 411; also (in the main) in Kidd, op. cit,, p. 297.